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NECROLOGY. 

James Mercer Garnett. 

(1840-1916) 

Professor James Mercer Garnett, a constant contributor to 
this Journal, died at his residence in Baltimore on the 18th of 
February of the present year, the seventy-sixth year of his age. 
He was born on the 24th of April, 1840, in Aldie, Loudon Co., 
Virginia. His parents, Theodore Stanford Garnett and Floren- 
tina Isidora Moreno (daughter of Francisco Moreno of Pensa- 
cola, Florida, whose ancestors came to this country in the early 
colonial period), belonged to families of social, professional, 
and political distinction. Professor Garnett was especially in- 
terested in the history of his paternal line, and during the last 
two decades of his life prepared and published the following 
histories and sketches: 'James Mercer Garnett' (1898), a 
member of Congress, 1805-1809 ; ' Genealogy of the Mercer- 
Garnett Family of Essex Co., Va., and of the Mercer Family of 
Stafford Co., Va.' (1905-10) ; 'John Francis Mercer' (1907), 
Governor of Maryland, 1801-1803 ; ' James Mercer ' (1908), a 
member of the Virginia Court of Appeals, 1789-1793 ; ' Muscoe 
Russell Hunter Garnett ' ( 1909) , a member of Congress, 1856- 
1861, and a member of the Confederate Congress, 1861-1864; 
' Charles Fenton Mercer ' (1911), a member of Congress, 1817- 
1840. These writings, however, gain a wider significance when 
it is observed that they give an indication of Professor Garnett's 
characteristic envisaging of the serious concerns of life. He 
valued good tradition in family and in state ; believed in strong 
attachment to local centers for the maintenance of individuality 
and force of character ; and persistently supported organization 
and institutional control of agencies in political, ecclesiastic, 
and educational progress. It was inevitable, therefore, that he 
found his most congenial method of argument for future 
advancement in re-tracing the steps by which the present had 
been attained. Whatever his immediate activity might be, he 
was at the same time historian of the underlying principles. 
No one could know him and be surprised that he should write 
on the ' Early Revolutionary History of Virginia ' (Va. Hist. 
Collections, vol. xi, 1892), and on the ' University of Virginia, 
its History, Influence, Equipment, and Characteristics' (1904). 
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Many titles of papers and addresses would have to be added 
here to give a complete view of Professor Garnett's sustained 
interest in the history and experiences of Virginia and in the 
past, present, and future of the University of the state. 

His career was not without variation. After preliminary 
training at the Episcopal High School of Va., he entered the 
University of Va. in 1857, where he obtained the degree of 
M. A. in 1859. The next year he was a teacher in Greenwood 
School, Albemarle Co., Va., and then returned to the University 
for a graduate course (1860-1861). Experiences of another 
character now set in. He entered the Confederate Service 
July 17, 1861, and was paroled at Appomattox Court House 
April 9, 1865. Professor Garnett's military career, in which he 
attained the rank of Captain of Artillery (in the ' Stonewall 
Brigade'), was cherished to the end of his life as a memory 
of highest duty faithfully performed. In obedience to his re- 
quest he was at death shrouded in his militant uniform, and 
was thus buried in the symbols of one that never faltered in 
an avowed purpose or failed to keep once plighted faith. 

Academic duties were resumed at the University as Licen- 
tiate Professor of Ancient Languages ( 1865-1866) . The next 
year he taught Greek and Mathematics at the State Univ. of 
La., and in 1867-1869 was Principal of the school of his youth, 
the Episcopal High School of Va. He declined continuance 
in this office, and led by his preferences went abroad to study 
the classics at Leipzig and Berlin (1869-1870). On his return 
he became President of St. John's College, Annapolis, Md. He 
held this office for ten years (1870- 1880), — years in which he 
became a prominent advocate of certain changes in educational 
theory and practice. In addition to his scholarship in the 
classical languages — especially in Greek — he had been led to 
study Anglo-Saxon and to see the importance of basing courses 
in English on historic principles. He now inaugurated and 
conducted a department of English in accordance with these 
convictions, and in published articles and in addresses before 
Educational Societies urged the study of the language and 
literature of the early periods. It was the decade in which the 
neo-grammarians issued their initial edicts, and the contagion 
of their enthusiasm quickly reached some American scholars. 
Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, had indeed antici- 
pated the new movement by publishing his ' Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar' and 'Reader' (1869-1870), but the new school of 
scholars in Germany imparted the stimulus to the fuller appre- 
ciation of these books. Professor Garnett won a distinguished 
place in that small group of American scholars who then per- 
ceived the need of more scholarly methods in the teaching of 
English. He was a principal advocate of the reform, as may be 
inferred from the titles of some of his addresses : ' The Study 
of the Anglo-Saxon Language and Literature ' (Proc. Natl. Ed. 
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Assn. 1876) ; ' The Historical Method in the Teaching of Eng- 
lish (id. 1879) ; 'Text-Books of Instruction in English' (Va. 
Ed. Assn. 1878) ; and ten years later, ' The Position of Old 
English in a General Education ' (Va. Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Higher Education, July 10, 1889 ; ' The Academy,' 
Boston, 1890). 

After leaving Annapolis and while awaiting an academic 
appointment he conducted a private school at Ellicott City, Md. 
(1880-1882), and finished his translation of ' Beowulf ', which 
was published in 1882. But he was soon ( 1882) called back to 
the University of Va., as Professor of English, and held that 
post until 1896. His retirement was spent in Baltimore, but it 
was not an idle retirement. He at once accepted a temporary 
appointment to teach a year at Goucher College, and thereafter 
for a number of years took pleasure in assisting private pupils. 
But he was otherwise busily engaged to the end. In memory of 
his year at Goucher College he published an edition of ' Mac- 
beth ' ( 1897), and it has been noticed above that the History of 
the Univ. of Va. is dated 1904 ; his genealogic sketches also fall 
within this period. He continued, moreover, to contribute to 
this Journal, to ' The Nation ' and other periodicals ; and con- 
templated an edition of the Anglo-Saxon ' Juliana ', for which 
he published a preliminary study (Publications of the Mod. 
Lang. Association of America, xiv, 1899). 

In addition to the books already mentioned Professor Garnett 
edited the following texts : ' Selections in English Prose from 
Elizabeth to Victoria' (1891) ; 'Hayne's Speech to which 
Webster replied' (1894); 'Burke's Speech on Conciliation 
with America' (1901) ; and following the method of his 
' Beowulf ', he published a translation of ' Elene, Judith, Athel- 
stan, and Byrhtnoth ' 1889; enlarged ed., 1901). His 'Beo- 
wulf ' has continued through many years to be perhaps the most 
widely read translation of the poem. Its usefulness has in part 
been due to the Bibliography supplied in it and through repeated 
revisions kept notably complete. In this line-for-line and 
rhythmic translation a certain level of merit has been main- 
tained that has survived considerable controversy as to the best 
manner of translating Anglo-Saxon verse, — a controversy to 
which Professor Garnett gave careful attention in two papers 
in the Publications of the Mod. Lang. Association of America, 
vols, vi (1891) and xviii (1903). In point of accuracy the 
translation is highly praiseworthy, — it is indeed especially credit- 
able in view of the state of Anglo-Saxon studies in America at 
the time it was made. Professor Garnett continued to follow 
with close concern all critical examination of the original text, 
and kept wishing for his publishers' consent to bring his trans- 
lation into agreement with the latest accepted readings. 

He never relaxed in his interest in the progress of English 
scholarship, as is shown in his book-reviews published in this 
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Journal; and in accordance with his confidence in organized 
effort he was an active member of the American Philological 
Association, The Mod. Lang. Association of America, The 
American Historical Association, and The American Dialect 
Society. Another aspect of his cooperation with institutional 
control was observable in his activities as a devout churchman. 
To the scholarly side of this devotion may be referred his 
interest in Biblical criticism, which led him into making a col- 
lection of editions of the Greek New Testament. It was long 
his daily habit to read a portion of this text. Without further 
comment the following titles of some of Professor Garnett's 
articles in this sphere of subjects will evoke no surprise : ' Why 
the Revised Version should be Appointed to be read in 
Churches ' (The Virginia Seminary Magazine, vol. v, nos. 7 
and 9; 1892); 'The Gospel of St. Peter' (The Protestant 
Episcopal Review, vol. vii, no. 3; 1893) ; ' The Apocalypse of 
St. Peter' (id. vol. vii, no. 8; 1894) ; ' Tyndale's First Printed 
English New Testament ' (id. vol. xii, no. 1 ; 1898) . 

Within the limits of this necessarily brief notice of Professor 
Garnett's career as a scholar, it has not seemed possible to do 
more than to select some of the details from which his mind, 
character, and industry may be best inferred. He was a man of 
sober demeanor, betokening seriousness of purpose and resolute 
adherence to duty. With the same faithfulness by which he 
pursued his studies he held firmly his attachment to his many 
friends. He was the soul of loyalty. In intellectual and social 
relations he was equally just and genial. His external calm- 
ness, it was felt, gave assurance that his opinions and sentiments 
were deeply founded in his best thought and in his just and 
kindly judgment. He will be remembered and lamented as a 
scholar of wide attainments and an unfaltering eagerness in the 
pursuit of knowledge; as a man of stability and strength of 
character ; and as a constant, sympathetic, and helpful friend. 

James W. Bright. 



